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OVERHEARD  AT  THIRTY  THOUSAND  FEET 


Harry  Watson  was  a  clergyman  in  his  ia.te  thirties, 
He  thought  of  himself  as  young  and  vigorous  even  though  his 
hair  was  thinning  some  and  his  midriff  showed  the  effects 
of  too  many  meatloaf  suppers  and  chicken  dinners.    Four- 
teen years  ago,  Harry  had  won  a  prize  in  New  Testament 
upon  graduating  from  seminary.    His  work  now  as  a  chap- 
lain at  a  mid-western  university  made  him  more  an  activist 
than  a  scholar. 

In  fact,  he  was  just  now  returning  home  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  on  a  Friday  evening  flight  in  order  to  keep  a 
Sunday  speaking  engagement.    He  had  brought  a  busload  of 
students  to  the  nation!s  capital  for  two  days  of  marching 
and  rallying  on  behalf  of  the  Welfare  Rights  movement.  He 
wanted  so  much  to  go  back  with  them  on  the  bus,  but  the 
bus  would  get  back  too  late. 

Harry  was  tired  as  he  pushed  his  way  through  the 
long,  crowded  airport  corridors.    Kids  can  do  without 
sleep  for  days  on  end,  but  Harryfs  groaning  body  was  tell- 
ing him  he  couldnM;.    He  checked  in  at  the  gate.    No  assign- 
ed seating.    HeTd  have  to  muscle  his  way  aboard  and  hope 
for  the  best.    When  the  boarding  announcement  came, 
Harry  moved  gingerly  and  managed  a  position  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  the  line. 

He  moved  on  towards  the  plane  and  flashed  his 
boarding  pass  to  the  shapely  stewardess  with  the  ever- 
ready  smile.    As  he  passed  through  the  First  Class  section 
he  caught  himself  resenting  the  passengers  ensconced  in 
their  wide,  comfortable  seats.    He  knew  that  most  of  them 
were  travelling  on  expense  accounts  and  that  their  tax 
write-off  made  his  tax  bite  bigger. 

The  tourist  section  had  that  jammed  look   -   seats 
close  together,  narrow  aisles,  cramped  leg  room.    Harry 
was  six  feet  two  and  had  learned  the  hard  way  that  an  aisle 
seat  on  a  three-across  arrangement  was  his  best  bet.   The 


aisie  would  give  his  legs  a  break,  and  there  was  always  the 
chance  that  the  middle  seat  would  remain  empty  for  more 
elbow  room  and  privacy.    He  spied  his  seat  seven  rows  back 
on  the  right0    The  window  position  was  occupied  by  an  elder- 
ly lady  with  a  hearing  aid,  already  deep  in  the  current  issue 
of  National  Geographic. 

Harry  collapsed  into  his  seat  and  loosened  his  collar. 
To    discourage  anyone  from  getting  ideas  about  that  middle 
seat,  he  deftly  laid  his  top-coat  across  it  and  swung  his  legs 
diagonally  in  front  of  it. 

Secure  in  his  privacy  he  touched  on  the  overhead 
light,    pulled  out  his  paperback  of  Frantz  Fanon's  The 
Wretched  of  the  Earth,  and  settled  in. 

The  plane  kept  filling.    Friday  nights  were  always 
tough.    Everybody  wanted  to  get  home,  it  seemed. 


"Anyone  sitting  in  that  seat,  brother?"  said  a  mas- 
sive two  hundred  and  twenty  pounder  with  an  outgoing,  friend- 
ly face.    Harry  shuddered  at  the  prospect.    "No,"  he  said 
limply,   "it's  not  taken."    Just  his  luck  to  draw  a  guy  like 
this  I    If  someone  had  to  move  in  why  couldn't  it  have  been 
one  of  those  trim,  pretty  coeds  waiting  on  stand-by. 

Harry  slipped  up  and  back  to  let  the  stranger  in. 
Moments  later  he  dropped  into  his  seat  again,  angled  his 
legs  toward  the  aisie  and  found  his  place  in  the  book.    He 
could  feel  the  press  of  the  newcomer's  arm  as  they  elbowed 
for  position  on  the  arm  rest.    Thank  God  he  was  going  only 
to  Chicago  on  this  flight. 

As  take-off  time  approached  Harry  fumbled  for  the 
buckle-end  of  his  seat  belt,  found  it,  and  snapped  it  firmly 
into  place.    When  his  well-dressed  neighbor  turned  to  do 
the  same,  Harry's  eye  caught  a  small  gold  cross  on  the 
man's  lapel.    "O  God,"  thought  Harry,    "a  religious  type. 
This  might  be  a  long  flight  after  alii" 
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The  jet  took  off  into  the  wind,  circled  proudly,  head- 
ed north  and  nosed  its  way  to  higher  altitudes . 

When  the  "Fasten  Seat  Beit"  sign  went  off,  Harry's 
portly  neighbor  unsnapped  his  buckle,  put  down  his  copy  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  in  a  cordial  manner  asked 
"Whatcha  reading  there,  brother?" 

Harry  showed  him  the  cover  of  his  book.   "Hmmm, 
never  heard  of  it0    You  read  a  lot?"    Harry  squirmed  un- 
comfortably ,  like  a  child  being  drawn  against  its  will  into 
a  Saturday  night  bath.    "Yea,  I  like  to  keep  up  with  things." 

"Get  to  Washington  often?"   -  obviously  determined 
that  neither  of  them  would  read  for  a  while.    "No?"  said 
Harry,  "only  been  there  twice  in  my  life," 

"I  get  there  about  twice  a  month.    Business,    But  I 
tell  you  this  trip  took  the  cake,    Darndest  thing  you  ever 
saw.    They  had  a  bunch  of  agitators  blocking  traffic,  shout- 
ing slogans,  carrying  signs  and  raising  a  noisy  fuss  about 
Welfare  Rights. 

"What  really  ticked  me  off  was  the  sight  of  those 
clergymen  right  there  in  the  middle  of  it  all  egging  the 
whole  thing  on!    If  they'd  stick  to  their  own  business  they 
wouldn't  have  time  to  go  around  the  country  stirring  things 
up!" 

Harry  could  feel  his  stomach  muscles  tighten. 
"What  is  their  business  ?"    he  asked  difiantly,    "Brother, 
that's  easy  to  answer,   A  minister  is  supposed  to  feed  peo- 
ple with  the  bread  of  life.    His  job  is  to  visit  the  sick,  teach 
the  young,  bury  the  dead  and  help  people  with  their  doubts." 

"What  about  physical  bread,"  said  Harry,  "doesn't 
that  matter?"  "Sure  it  matters.  But  that's  politics  and 
economics,  not  religion.  Don?t  get  me  wrong,  our  church 
does  a  lot  for  the  poor.  We  deliver  baskets  every  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas.  We  even  keep  a  pantry  stocked  with 
canned  goods  and  staples  for  emergencies.     But  ail  this 
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agitation  for  welfare  rights  -  that's  something  else,,    Prob- 
ably some  communists  behind  it  ail." 

"Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  receiving  a  basket 
of  food  does  to  a  human  being?"    Harry  replied.    "Don't 
you  think  there  is  a  better  way  to  help  the  casualties  of  our 
social  and  economic  system?    And  don't  you  think  it's  the 
church's  business  to  help  find  a  better  way?" 


At  this  point  Harry  heard  the  tinkle  of  silverware 
and  the  sound  of  tray  tables  coming  into  place.    Presently, 
he  was  looking  down  at  a  deliciously  attractive  meal.    He 
tucked  his  napkin  in  between  his  neck  and  collar.     Bumpy 
air  at  mealtime  could  work  havoc  with  a  man's  shirto 

As  he  plunged  into  his  salad,   Harry  couldn't  help 
but  notice  that  his  businessman  friend  to  the  right  was  of- 
fering a  silent  grace,  with  bowed  head,  before  eating. 
Harry  winced  a  little  at  this.    He  had  been  raised  to  return 
thanks  before  every  meal,  but  had  long  since  given  up  doing 
it  in  public  places.    No  need  to  wear  your  piety  on  your 
sleeve!    Still  he  couldn't  help  but  feel  a  sense  of  loss  and 
a  twinge  of  guilt. 

The  food  perked  up  Harry's  spirit.    The  coffee  made 
him  forget  his  tiredness.    As  he  sank  a  fork  into  a  cherry 
cobbler,  he  turned  to  his  fellow  passenger  and  said,    "I 
think  you  ought  to  know  that  I'm  one  of  those  guys  that  raised 
your  blood  pressure.    I'm  a  minister  myself.    A  college 
chaplain.    And  I  brought  a  bunch  of  students  to  Washington  - 
not  because  I  don't  believe  in  the  church,  but  because  I  do." 

Warming  to  his  flow  of  language  Harry  went  on  in 
an  ever-louder  voice,    "I  should  think  you  men  in  business 
would  want  the  church  to  be  in  there  trying  to  put  some  flex 
into  the  system!" 

Harry's  tone  produced  a  beep  in  the  old  lady's  bad 
ear.    She  stole  a  sideward  glance,  turned  down  the  volume 
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on  her  hearing  aid  and  went  back  to  her  article  on  a  fossiie 
hunt  in  Nairobi,, 

"Brother,  I  like  to  meet  a  man  who  can  speak  up  for 
his  convictions .    My  name  is  George  Worthington3    what's 
yours  ?"    Harry  told  him,  and  followed  with  a  half-hearted, 
"Glad  to  meet  you." 

"Now  about  this  flex  that  you  talk  about,"  George 
went  on*   "Of  course  we  need  justice  in  the  lando    The  coun- 
try^ in  bad  shape  and  lots  of  people  are  treated  like  step- 
children0    But  listen,   Harry,  the  way  to  get  a  just  society 
is  by  getting  men's  hearts  changed,,    You  get  men  right  with 
God  and  watch  what  happens  !" 

That  argunE  nt  was  suffering  from  tired  blood  and 
Harry  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  listen  it  out„     But 
George  wouldn't  be  stopped,,    "If  you  ordained  men  would 
get  back  to  fundamentals  and  concentrate  on  leading  men  to 
God,  and  stop  cause-hopping  ail  over  the  place  we  might 
just  pull  this  country  together  yet0" 

Harry  held  out  his  cup  for  a  refill  on  coffee  and  tied 
into  George0    "The  trouble  with  guys  like  you  is  that  you 
never  tell  us  how  many  right -with -God  types  we're  going  to 
need  before  we  can  have  justiceo    Listen^  George,    a  black 
man  told  a  bunch  of  us  one  day  that  he'd  sooner  take  his 
chances  in  a  community  of  atheists  than  live  in  a  community 
of  Christians .    Why  do  you  suppose  he  said  that?    He  said 
that  because  he  had  once  lived  in  a  town  in  the  Bible  Beit 
where  90%  of  the  people  went  to  church  and  his  life  was  heiU 

"Look,  George,  imagine  yourself  a  minister  in  a 
small  mining  town  in  West  Virginia,,    For  more  than  a  month 
the  miners  have  been  out  on  strike0    Safety  standards  and 
wages  are  the  is  sues  e    As  you  watch  your  people  come  to 
church  each  week,  suffering  increasingly  from  the  strike, 
do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  only  thing  you'd  preach  on 
would  be  personal  religion?    Don't  you  see  that  life  is  all 
one  piece?   You  can't  chop  it  up  and  make  it  into  air-tight 
compartments  like  economics,  politics,  religion,    You've 
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got  to  care  about  whatever  hurts  people  and  drains  the  life 
out  of  them." 

George  Worthington  handed  his  dinner  tray  to  the 
stewardess o    He  was  more  subdued  now,  but  he  wasn't 
finished.    "Harry,  if  I  were  that  minister  in  West  Virginia 
I'd  try  to  keep  the  morale  of  my  people  high.    I'd  talk  about 
courage  and  perseverance.    I'd  remind  them  that  we  can  ail 
make  do  with  less  than  we  think.    I'd  tell  them  that  some- 
day soon  they'd  enter  into  a  life  on  the  other  side  of  death 
where  the  true  believer  wouldn't  want  for  anything." 

"Just  as  I  thought,"  said  Harry,  "you'd  try  to  get 
them  to  be  strong  and  good  within  the  system  -  but  you 
wouldn't  say  a  word  or  do  a  thing  to  improve  the  system." 

"Harry,  Harry,  the  system  has  always  been  cor- 
rupt.   Don't  be  so  naive.    You  can't  make  it  perfect." 

"I  agree,"  said  Harry.    "The  system  is  not  perfect- 
able.    But  it  is  improvable.    The  fundamental  difference 
between  us  is  that  you  think  Christ  came  to  deliver  us  from 
the  world.    I  say  he  came  to  free  us  from  our  sins  and  hang- 
ups in  order  that  we  might  work  with  him  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world.    My  focus  is  this  life.   Yours  is  the  life 
to  come  -  as  far  as  your  religion  goes." 

"Harry,  if  we  started  moving  on  the  hot  issues  of 
the  day  in  my  church  we'd  split  the  congregation.    There's 
enough  conflict  in  business  and  government  and  on  tele- 
vision.   Who  needs  it  in  the  church?" 

"So  you  take  the  easy  way  out.   You  meet  as  a  church 
around  bland  and  harmless  causes.    The  world's  pain  never 
penetrates  your  reveries.    What  a  price  to  pay  for  internal 
peace!    It's  churches  like  yours  that  make  my  job  tough. 
Kids  know  a  cop-out  when  they  see  one." 

The  passenger  in  front  of  Harry  decided  to  catch 
up  on  his  sleep.     His  seat  came  back  into  Harry's  lap  and 
made  him  feel  that  he  was  pinned  in  a  phone  booth. 
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George's  voice  was  quiet  as  he  spoke.   The  bluster 
was  gone.    "Harry,  damn  it  all,  I  know  underneath  you're 
right.    My  two  sons  are  away  at  the  university  now  and 
neither  of  them  goes  near  the  chapel.    Both  raised  in  the 
church  too." 

George  slipped  a  well -manicured  hand  inside  his 
suit  coat  and  pulled  out  a  colored  photo  of  his  family.  Harry 
admired  it  and  passed  it  back. 

"Harry,  let  me  tell  you  something  that  I  seldom  talk 
about  to  anyone.    I'm  a  lonely  man,   desperately  lonely. 
That  lovely  woman  in  the  picture,  the  dream  girl  of  my  life, 
died  a  year  ago  this  month.    Cancer.    With  her  gone  and 
the  boys  away,  life  just  hasnft  been  the  same  for  me. 

"Do  you  know  what  keeps  me  going?    My  trust  in 
God.    I  don't  miss  a  day  reading  the  Bible  and  kneeling 
down  to  pray.    Jesus  is  more  real  to  me  today  than  he  was 
the  day  I  was  confirmed. 

"The  kind  of  faith  that  you're  too  busy  and  involved 
to  share  is  ail  I  have.    Don't  forget,  Harry,  no  matter  how 
big  society  is,  we  experience  life's  crisis  points  alone.   No 
one  can  be  born  in  my  place,  or  believe  in  my  place,  or 
die  in  my  place." 

George  brushed  away  a  tear  and  said,  "If  I  had 
never  met  Jesus,  I  don't  know  where  I'd  be." 


As  the  plane  sped  on  across  the  moonlit  night  both 
men  lapsed  into  a  pensive  silence.    Each  had  gained  and 
given  ground.    It  was  time  now  to  put  it  all  together. 

Presently  the  "Fasten  Seat  Beit"  sign  came  on. 
Harry  got  back  all  the  room  he'd  paid  for  when  the  passen- 
ger in  front  brought  his  seat  straight  up.   The  drone  of  the 
landing  gear  dropping  into  place  signalled  that  the  plane 
would  soon  be  touching  down. 
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Harry  turned  to  George,  put  out  a  hand,  and  said, 
"I'm  sorry  that  you  lost  your  wife  and  mighty  giad  for  your 
sake  that  somewhere  along  the  way  you  came  to  faith  in 
Christ. 

"There  are  two  wings  on  this  plane  George,  and 
both  are  needed  to  put  this  baby  up.  And  there  are  two 
sides  to  Biblical  religion  too.  It  isn't  ail  public  action. 
It  isn't  all  personal  comfort  and  assurance.    It's  both. 

"Agreed?" 

"Agreed." 

The  little  lady  put  her  magazine  away  and  turned 
the  knob  on  her  hearing  aid.    She  smiled  toward  her  neigh- 
bor in  the  middle  and  chided  him  gently,    "George,  you 
never  gave  us  your  boys'  names  or  told  us  what  school 
they're  in!" 
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